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ek am‘ now abouggso address 
you upon thessubjsct) of the 


_| preface, let.me talk to you a lit- 
out the state, to. which 
you and your colleagues and pre- 
decessors. have brought this fors 
merly flourishing, happy, and» 
free country. The" @Queen’s ar- 
tival has ‘produeed a great deat 
of agifation: and jof turmoib;..but 
it: has opera yasa@ grand ~ 
diversion, in favour ofsyou anh 
your colleagues; and though: 





your, oth bleswall veturn 
by: , and'yy bye: | with), redothled” 


force, the diversion accords, with: 
your, system, which ill systenr 
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«from the country, in all diree- 
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tatises of the public suffering. | 
Before the arrival of her’ Ma- 
jesty; the tables of parliament 
were loaded with the bitter 
| ts of farmers,merchants, 
manufacturers and every class of 
people, save and except nage: 
who live and thrive on tax 
Projects were on foot and open-| 
ly avowed for dividing the real 
property ickenttey between 
the present’ owners and the 
fund-holders. The distress was 
a0 great in many partsias to be 
approaching to starvation. Ca- 
pital was, as it still is, removing 


tions. “wis misery and 
wretchednoss:; and all is still 
misery and w CSSy 

To this state the country has 
come under measures adopted 
by you and your colleagues. 
You have never been thwarted. 
YoU have’ done’ just what you 
pleased with the persons. and 
been ne power te donteott ‘you; your 
and those who have remonstrat- 
ed strongly with you ha¥e been 
punished: ‘theyhave been pto- 
seeuted with the 
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© and’ tuin has been their mildest 


sureswhich : such effects ! 
‘You and your colleagues have 
said much about the bad advice, 
which “the Queen’ has received, 
and of this 1 will. speak more 
fally by and bye; but what 
of advice. is it that has bro 
the nation into this state ? $8 
1ot to tell us, that youdid 
h it, that you did not in- 
tend it, and the like. These 
excuses avail men nothing when 
they are a for what are 
called radical offences. We are 
in such cases told, that.we are 
to judge of the intention from 
the act. Andwe are to judge 
you in the same’) 
But, at any rate, Such is the state 
into which you ‘have brought 
this nation; and, it seems to me, 
that, under oes circumstances, 
you ought cautious how 
you throw out jeers and taunts 
on the advisers of the Queen, 
those, I mean who have advised 
her to pursue that line of con- 
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Crown. truly !-Can, youylook at 
Westminster Hall and: West- 
minster Abbey; ‘cari you look 
at the scaffolding, the lodges, 
the .imnumerable benches, the 
temporary kitchens in and about 
Westminster Hall ; can you look 
at these, and not. feel some lit- 
fle doubt, whether you be the 
wisest man, andethe best su sup- 
porter ofthe dignity of ,the 
Crown that ever existed ir: 

world ? “The sight of thesé’ 
would be quite ‘enough as a les-, 
son of. modest behaviout to any 
other man in*the world in-your 
situation. I should make but a 
very poor minister ; for nothing 
upon’ tid have moe 
in my pines long enough to ad~’ 


vise the king to. issue the pro- 


clamation that was! issuéd on} 
Satarday last. ‘Af Dhad'said, ‘on’ 
the Monday night, that, it wasi 
absolutely necessary to have the, 
Coronation’ of the first’of Au- 
gust, no earthly power “should 
have made. me avoid a ee 
three days: afterwards, 
ting it off, by stds ais 
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to. open the green bagsy br ithe 


result what it might, mast be” 


derogatory from the, dignity’ of 
the Grown ‘and injurious to. the 
best ‘interests’ of ‘the Gomntry ; 
you, who, after this, appr ved of 
the opening, ofthese same bags! : 
This’ is ‘ai pretty specimen’ of 
your ability to support the dig- 
nity of the Crown, and to pro- 
mote the interests of the’ coun’ 
try ! "This is’ a’ fhe speciiien”of 
your ‘, statesman-like’’ | ;wis- 
dom! It makes:one sick to think 
of such &'man ‘being in Any pub- 
lic. office. at alls. much more, of 
his being he principal adviser 
of 4 king, that ‘King beiiig: the 
sovereign of a great country... 


But, lookat the whole ofthe 
ickle that’ you -are-,got intoy 
k at) the :fact of fifty thou-. 
sand pounds a~-year, ‘a yacht, or 
a ship ‘of war Sgeutiend ith 
ano introduction as Queen. 
of: England »to a foreign gars 
all offered to a person, : is’ 
now" plostiabe tas, the’: rT 
{eigen and your éolleagaes; as: 


oe only: a few 
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out: bat there niust come a day, 
and that day may not be dis-| 
tant, when you will be called 
upon to give an account of hav- 
ing advised the opening of the 
Green Bags after you had voted, 
that to, open yea nen he io 
ty from the dignity of the 
Bown and mained to the Best 
interests of the country. 
You, area preity person, 
deed to affect the Statesman ; 
to put on the airs of acknow- 
ledged superiority of judgment ; 
to flout at the understanding of. 
the Queen’s advisers, and. to 
hold forth thé notion that you 
are the Prince of wisdom, pru- 
dence, and correctness; you, 
who flounder atid blunder at 
every step; and who, in your 
struggles to make yourself un- 
derstood, only.expose your plen- 
tiful lack of every thing, to the 


ward such pretensions. 

As to Dr. Lushing'ton, he is’ 
as much your superior in point 
ofa nderstanding and talent as 
he is in another requisite, which 
I shall not, because I need not, 
mention. The public, of which 
= speak, ol fone have spo: 

, in a sort of language, that 
that public you back with 
interest, well know what value 
to set upon the assertions made: 





were to open his lips upon any 
subject ; or, at least, just as” 
he.were to make no motion, 
without previously. informing 
the ministers of it! This woul 
be reducing members of Parlia- 
ment. to a pretty situation. im- 
deed. If gout or any thing, else 
keep you away from your seat, 
what is that to other members 
Ikis quite shocking to see how 
reghlarly they wait for your ar- 
rival, and to those who are not 
up to the heighth of the cir- 
cumstances, the thing appears: 
wholly unaccountable; Dr, Lush- 
ington brought the matter for- 
ward as he ought to bring it for- 
ward. It was nothing to him 
where. you were; and to all the, . 
other indignities offered to the 
Queen, he did not suffer her to 
endure that of making a com~ 
plaint of her Majesty wait-upon 
your good pleasure. ae 
As to the merits of the case, 
what does youridefence amount 
te? Why this; that the plate 
was not given by the late King, 
but lent ; that it was not the 
King’s property to give; and 
that it had not been delivered 
to the Queen now merely be= 
cause the King had not ordered 
it to be delivered to her. How 
does this mend the matter? 
We know very well that, if‘it 
not be the Princess’s property, 
because, being a married wo- 








Kime, .and.in case it was some- 
thing that he had a right to give 
away, But, the situation of her 
Majesty, by her becoming Queen, 
is very. different theta that of 
other married women, in respect 
of ‘the possession of preperty ; 
for -a Queen, though Py 
Cal possess pro of her own 
indiatedint of pn sey A 
married Queen, “ie Majesty, for 
instance, can purchase and hold 
lands ; convey them away; and, 
- in shert, do all manner of things, 
with, regard to property, that 
any other’. woman, unmarried, 
can'do.. And, here, I fancy, we 
are to. find the true cause of the 
plate not being given up to her! 
For, if given up to her now, ex- 
cept owith written conditions, it 
ts fier own, And why should it 


not. be.hergown? Why should 
she not have plate given her by. 
the public? You say that it did 
not belong to the King, because 
it,was bought out of the Civil 


List money.. But how, many 
hundreds of thousands upon 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been, given away .in 
plate and other things, out of 
the Civil List money ?. And why 
is this. gift-to-the Queen, and |< 
this gift alone, to -be called ina 
liestion? You are become ex- 
nely economical. and careful 

all of a sudden. If the. | 
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dn short, your explanation 
only tended to make the matter 
worse. Jt only shewed that 
you were ready.1o seize thold of 
every little occasion ef doing 
those things which Dr., Lusua- 
ington so justly deseribed, .and 
in describing which, he, spoke 
precisely what every body, ex- 
cept the tax-eaters, think, His 
bringing the matter forward has 
done a great deal of good ; for 
it, has shewn to, what extent 
things are intended to be car- 
ried ;.and it has given a,new 
and strong motive to the peo- 
ple, to be upon the watch, 

. However, there was.one. rea- 


‘son which you gave for:not giv- 


ing the plate,, which | must par- 
ticularly: notice, 1 shall take 
the passage entire; and 1 shall 
take it from the CoUrier, who 
points it out, as ‘wopthy of 'par- 
ticular attention. | He calls it 
Lord Castlereagh’s manly, ener- 
gelic, and unanswergble appeal 
to ~ country. fra it.is then! 
“Lam sure the) feeling \arid 
‘* good sense. of the countty, will 
“ bear, me out, when I say, shat 
“IF her, Majesty had conducted 
« herself with that feeling which 
‘ became her sex, and that dig- 
¢ nity which belonged to,her 
“station, his Majesty's mini, 
« sters would. be most hanaleed 
afford every Fo cageecy 
under s 
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© paldee of hér Sovereign ‘and | 
«Ker hasband, as Il had person-} populace ! 


_ & ouit'inthis Hotse; that I should 
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‘ally an opportanity of witness- 
+ ing) Il have no hesitation to 
“déclare, in defiance of every 
“‘taunt-that the honourable and 
“éarned gentleman may throw 


“- abandon the duty which Lowe 
“to the dignity-and' honour of 
“the Crown, were I to advise 
“the Sovereign to: become the 
“ dpe of sich artifices. if her 
“'Majesty’s present residence in 
* town is not suitable, | am per- 
“« stiaded that ‘no difficulty will 
“ be thrown in the of an 
“arr ent by. which her 
“Ma may find ‘herself a 
“ gustable residence.’” 
This “is: an unanswerable ap- 
peal! to the country, ‘is it? This 
is'your way; your “ elalesman 
like? waysof appealing to the 
country.. Thisis your dignified 
manner of speaking of your So- 
voreign's wife, and of that in- 
dustrious: and laborious people 
ethene | Maintain the 
splentiour of that Sovereign! The 
Réinat tyrant made a distine- 
tion between the peorle and the 
 ; but even he made no 
attémpt! to déscribe a set of 


créattires as being an inferior 
sort o ce. This was 
some to be done by 


him who' is well known to the! 
nation under the name of Cas- 
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streets, ate the basest of this 


This is very pretty language to 
be made use of by a minister of the 
King; and‘at a time, too, when 
he is saying that he is urged to 
speak in order to support ‘the 
dignity of the crown! What do 
you mean by populace? You 
must mean the labouring classes: 
you ‘mst mean these; for of 
what else are numerous assem- 
blies composed ¢ You must mean 
these; and then let us see what 
they do. ‘In the first place, out 
of the fruit of their labour comes 
five parts out of six of the whole 
of the revenue of the country. 
I'mean to say, that the labour- 


ing classes, actually pay five 
parts out of sia of the ~ohole 0 
the taxes.’ This is one mode of 
upholding a state: another mode 
is the bearing of arms, and the 
fighting, ifnecessary, in defenee 
ofthe state. And who do we 
find here again, who «have 
fought the battles. by sea and 
by land? Certainly 

those who won the battles of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, there 


were some few men, that did not. - 


belong to those whom. you calt 
the populace ; but is it not no- 
torious that Sailors and Soldiers 
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thing of their own to defend 
but their mere bodies; those 
who can have no motive to take 
up arms other than those of 
obedience to the law, and a love 
of the honour of their mpeg 
And, who fill the ranks of 
regular army now? Are. they 
not the sons, and brothers of the 
labouring classes ? Are they not 
a part, and essentially a part, of 
that same mass that you call 
ypulace?. Does the putting a 
red or blue coat upon their back 
change their nature? Does not 
the -blood of their fathers and 
mothers still flow in their veins ? 
If the fathers, mothers, brothers 
and sisters be worthy of the 
name of populace, where is the 
bou to be drawn? We 
must all be populace, laborers 
and artisans, manufacturers and 
shopkeepers, soldiers and sail- 
ors ; the whole mass of us must 
be populace, and base populace, 
too;.or else, your definition of 
basest populace is purely a false 
assertion and an unwarrantable 
insult. | 
But, you say, that her Ma- 
jesty suffers herself. to become 
an anstrument in the hands of 
this “.basest .populace,’’ who 
have. presumed to, insult. the 
herSovereign and her, 


Judband. What do’ you mean 


p Aik hy arse! suppose, 
ie people having conducte 


aT? 4% 
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he. bare circumstance of the 
usband being in the. palace 
and the wife in Portman Street, 
would, necessarily, - call , forth 
that which you call, insulting: 
the palace. The question, na- 
turally arises ,im every. mind, 
“ Why is not the Queen in that 
palace ?’’ And in the answer,to 
this question, and not in any 
baseness in the, people, is,to be 
found the cause of what you, in 
your mock heroic style, call, in- 
sulting the palace of her So- 
vereign and her husband, 

Yet, it seems, that ber Ma- 
jesty is to be punished for this: 
ebullition of public feeling ; ‘for 
you say, that, #f she had con- 
ducted herself with that feeling, 
which became her sex, and that 
dignity which belonged to her 
station, then, you would be most 
anxious to afford every consola- 
tion, which a Queen, underguch 
circumstances, can expect; but 
that when she condescends. to 
listen to the meanest. advisers; 
and to become.an instrument as 
before mentioned, then .you 
would abandon,,your duty to 
the Crown if you were to advise 
the King to become the dupe 
of such artifices. 7 

Now, what do youmean by 
this? Who can make top or 
tail, of it? .,What artifiees are 
you. talking about? . You had 
been talking before about: the 
Queen’s listening to the meanest 
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cotne her sex aud station. She 


fices. The truth is, that, Hebi with that dignity which be- 


your round-about harangues, th 


close of a sentence has very sel-, 


dom any relation to the begin- 
ning of it. It is a parcel of 
words that we have ‘before ts, 
ouit'of which we are to pick a 
meaning, if we'can; but your 
speeches, if they do nothing 
eise, tend to give the world 
a high opinion of the patience, 
the -complaisance' ‘and the 
quiescent disposition of the 
renowned assembly in which 
they are delivered, and which, 
even without a division, Teject- 


has shewn as much sensibility, 
judgment, and courage, as ever 
marked the character of wo- . 
man; a great deal more. than, 
Queen Elizabeth ever had an 
opportunity of evincing ; and, 
indeed, the best commentary 
on your accusation, and the best 
answer to it, are, the love and ad- 
miration of this whole people, 
with the exception, solely, of 
jthose who have an interest /in 
the carrying on of measures 
hostile to the peace and happi- 


ed the motion of Dr. Lushing-| néss of the ‘country. 


ton. 
But her Majesty has, it seems, 


te 


« TR” she had conducted her- 
Self pronerly, then ‘you would 


- 


according to your motion, fot| have afforded her ‘every con- 


conducted herself with that feel- 
ing which belongs ‘to het sex, 


solation.” ‘Yes; and 1, wil 
tell you, what you would haye 


and that dignity which belongs |deemed propet conduct, In the 


to her station. “To hear’ you 
complain of any one for want 
of fering presents so strong a 


first place, it would haye been 
propet for her to be terrified at 
the threat at St. Omers, and to 


temptation tolaughter, thatone|have fled away and not at- 


cannot treat the matter serious- 


tempted to set her foot on Eng- 


ly; but, ‘tohear you, who have|lish ground. But, having is-- 


been one of the advisers who 


tened to the “ meanest advis- 


have heaped every species of|ers,” and actually come to Lon- 
indignity “upon her Majesty ;|don, it would have been proper 
you, who ate‘one of those that|for her to shut herself up, yield 
refused her a yacht to come|herself wholly to the advice of 
over, who refused her-a palace | those who mizht- have betrayed 
to reside ‘in, ‘who presented |her; and skulk from the leht 
green bags against’ her, who/|like a guilty thing. The hig h- 


ve brought in a bill, stiema-| blooded 
tising her as a licentious ‘ebaset : 


and an adulteress, and strippi 
Queen ; - for ‘you 


ever, that her Majesty has con- 


to He ie Fae tght: 
chetehctinadiie Pain sr a and “if the masq ‘of ‘the 


~ sy 4s something more than’ populace, attempted to a 
co haw evbeen expected even| p 1 wet ar 
from you! The fact is, how- proach her with congratula- 


ntry not haying. vi- 
sited tern would hate Phen 


hereof hed! tile:and vista proper for her to have drooped 


down into a state of despondén- 
people, whom you deno 







tions, condolence, and offer, 
and support, it w 





- | friendship it \ v0 uld ‘ 
"S| have been proper for her 
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reject; them with ..disdain, to 
spura them from her. presence, 
to condemn their sentiments and 
theirs language, as was done in 
the answers which absolute Wis; 
dom gave, in her injured name, 
tothe people of Nottingham 
and, ithe , peaple of Preston. 
When the depntation went to 
her. drom..the. great House, of 


Commons; it would have been 


proper for her to haye dressed 
herself in a.penitent’s sheet, to 
have. kissed the resolution, as a 
whipped. child. kisses the , rod, 
and, to, have prepared herself 
for -being packed off to the Con; 
tinent.in. that yacht which, on 
they very, day,.of the deputas 
vswome te her,,the Courier 

he us, was aclually eome 
round mo the River ! 

~ bhis.is what you would have 


deemed. proper conduct, I dare 


say., Such conduct would doubt- 
tem have received. the,‘ high 
obation’’ of all, the Scotch 
Pedlars that. ever trsmped 
north-about till they got into 
the sun-shine of the South. Her 
Majesty, however, has, chosen 
aJjine of conduct. precisely the 
apposite of this, and in so do- 
ing, she has insured her,own 
oH ty and her. own honour, 
has prevented this nation 
fm pein plunged into ever- 
disgrace ; disgrace which 

ave fallen upon it if, she 

had. je paren out ofthe coun- 
t which eyent. no ‘sub- 

pe King would _haye|i 
to own himself as such in 
country in the world. 


e.remains to be noticed | th 


wus 
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vou are persuaded that no dif, 
ficulty. will. be thrown in: the 
way ofan arrangement by which 
she may find her self a surtuble 
residence, , What.is all this, par- 
ecl of words about! By, the 
“ TF’. you would .seem,, to 
doubt whether the house. in 
Portman-sireet _is, suitable or 
not; a doubt, by the expres- 
sion of which you get no addi- 
tion to your popularity, thoug’h 
it. is very possible, that it, will 
not cause any change in. the 
public, opinion with regard to 
you... Bat, what, the public ask 
is:this,; 5 ft dP hy is not hen Ma- 


jesty. Ina paluce ! ” This is the 


Guestion that the public ask. if 
plate, be not ‘the King’s ypro- 
perty, palaces,are. pot 4 pro- 
perty.. If they. be not, fhe pro- 
perty of the King, they are the 
property of the. nation ;. and, 
then, the nation has, the pa‘sce 
at Windsor, the palace at Hamp- 
ion, the palace at Kew, the pa- 
lace-of Kensington, the palace 
of Buckingham House, the . pa- 
lace of. St. James's, and the 
palace of, Cariton House. . Be- 
sides these, there are the royal 
mansions, in, Bushy Park and ‘in 
Richmond Park, the latter of 
which, be it observed, was 
built for one of his. late Majes- 
ty’s sisters, and “is now, and 
long has been, occupied by that 
every-way-worth solleagug, of 
yours, SIDMOU “Thus, 
then, ual are ie palaces 
sno further , off 
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person who was in a very 
humble capacity not many years 
ago. At Hampton Court, at 
Kew, at Buckingham House, 
(all most suitable palaces for the 
Queen), all amply provided 
with every thing requisite to 
Royalty, there is absolutely no- 
body belonging to the Royal 
Family residing. 

This being the case, and the 
country being in the most dis- 
tressed situation, why are the 
people to be called upon to pay 
for a place of residence for the 
Queen? Why are they to be 
taxed merely to gratify the 
desire of the Queen’s enemies, 
to see her Majesty living out of 
a palace ; and how is it to be 
expected that the Queen will 
consent to be a party to throw- 
ing this additional burthen upon 
the people, whose sufferings 
she must be well acquainted 
with, and whose purses, we are 
all well assured, she is desirous 
to spare, since we remember, 
that she so generously declined 
fifteen thousand pounds a-year 
upon her quitting the coun- 
try! 

In spite of all that can be 
said and done, we shall, I am 
convinced, see this courageous 
and injured Queen tn a palace. 
And now I beg the public, if 
not you, and, particularly, I 
humbly beseech her Majesty, to 
bestow attention upon what I 
am going to say. 

You and your colleagues are 
always prepared with some le- 
gal bar to whatever'is asked by 
her Majesty. Some law, some 
precedent, some usage, is al- 
ways conjured up in bar against 
her. Bat, against her liy ng in 





a palace you have no such bar, 
until you have actually dissolved 
her marriage with the King. 
Until then she has the rights of 
a wife, and, if you do not know 
it, it is time you should know 
it, that, amongst those rights, 
is the right of COHABITA- 
TION. Mark this; that, let a 
wife’s conduct be what it may ; 
let her be proved to be all that 
the bill asserts her Majesty to 
be ; still, until the marriage be 
actually dissolved, the wife has 
at all times a right to go to and 
to live in the same building with 
her husband, and, if she choose, 
to sit at the same board, and 
sleep in the same bed! This 
right is perfectly INDEFEASI- 
BLE, except solely by a disso- 
lution of the marriage. No mat- 
ter that there has been a sepa- 
ration ; even if there exist ar- 
ticles of separation; the wife 
can, during the existence of 
those articles, demand admit- 
tance into, and a constant resi- 
dence in the same house or 
place of her husband, be that 
house where it will, and be- 
long to whomsoever it may; 
except the house be a prison, 
in which the husband is confined 
by sentence according to the due 
course of law, or except it be a 
mad-house, where he is put un- 
der the superintendance of le- 
gal guardians ; and all this is per- 
fectly well known to Dr. Lush- 
ington, though it may possibly 
be excluded from vdat en 


ing mass of “ statesman-like” 


knowl : 


Hore lies the real we 
her Majesty. Buckingham Hous 
for the town, and Kew ot Hamp- 
ton Palace for the country, would 
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be sufficient for the Queen ; and 
if these be not giver up to her, 
her short’ remedy is, GOING 
tO CARLTON HOUSE; or 


to ‘the Pavilion ; in short, to 


all or any of the places where 
his Majesty resides ; and, if you 
ask me my opinton about the 
fact, my opinion is, that this ‘is 
the remedy that will be ap- 
plied; and, if it should; we 
shall then have an opportunity 
of witnessing ‘the consequences 
of your “‘ statesman-like”’ mode 
of upholding the dignity of the 
Crown. 

Nothing short of palaces ought 
to satisfy her Majesty. While 
she is out of a palace she is out 
of her place; she is in a'state 
of abasement ; for, though you 


might live in Portman-street. 


without complaining, or even 
in Shoe-lane, without degrada- 
tion from the circumstance of 
residence ; the Queen cannot 
live banished from the palaces, 
without complaining ; she can- 
not thus live without seeming 
to admit that there are some 
grounds for the accusations 
against her; to which I will 
add, that it is the universal wish 
that her Majesty would take 
the short course of redressing 
her wrongs; that she would 
make no'more applications about 
places of residence ; but go at 
once to the palace of her hus- 
band, and claim and enjoy her 
rights as ‘inis wife. The public 
wish that her Majesty, and the 

ig’ too, should be happy. 


With their well-known and pro-: 


par pi nature, they do 
not wish to see a ripping wp 0 

old grievances ; they make le 
lowances for incompatibility of 





tempers; they have no desire 
that her Majesty should do any 
thing wantonly to hurt the feel- 
ings, or cast reflections on the 
character of the King: but they 
are resolved that, as far as they 
can legally prevent it, as far, at 
any rate, as their supplications, 
prayers, and legal interference 
ean go, the Queen shall not be 
oppressed by the measures of 
his Majesty’s advisers. They 
are not desirous of seeing 
a strict’cohabitation, after all 
that has transpired: but they 
do desire to see the wife of the 
King in‘a Royal palace, and 
holding her Court as a Queen ; 
and to this it willcome, sooner 
or later, in spite of every thing 
that can be done to prevent it. 
We want to know, too, why 
we hear any talk about grants 
of money for the Queen; and I 
thought it singularly improper 
that any one should propose a 
grant of money for the use of 
her Majesty. ‘The means of 
maintaining the splendour and 
dignity of the Queen are amply 
provided for in the Civil List. 
Was it ever thought of in 
the late reign; to vote mo- 
ney for the separate mainte- 
nanee of the Queen? Good 
God! What are we come to, at 
last? The Civil List is an im- 
mense grant of money for the 
support of the splendour and 
dignity of the Throne ; and was 
it ever contemplated as possible, 
that a proyision for the Queen 
could be regarded as not in- 
cluded in thé grant? It never 
was; and, in whatever view 
of the matter we take it, the 
Queen is included in every 
grant of this description. You 
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may talk as long as you please 
about a Queen in-law being’ one 
thing, and a Queen by grace 


‘and furour another thing: but, 


learn now, if youdid not know 
before, that this distinction does 
not belong to wives. ‘There 1s, 
thank God, no such thing as 
a wife by grace and favour, 
Wives are such by law, and by 
law only; and that law is 
not to be a dead letter with 
rezard to the Queen. The 
Civil List is granted for her as 
well as for the King; her nght 
of cohabatation no man will be 
base enough to deny; and it is 
in her own’ good pleasure and 
power to consent or not consent 
to separate residence ; and, of 


course, it depends upon her’ 
pleasure what portion of the’ 


Civil List shall be applied to her 
use. Her Majesty degrades her- 
self by condescending to apply 
to any of you on the subject of 
residence, plate, or any thing 
else. Her husband’s residence 
is her residence, and the short 
way of settling the matter is 
TO GO TOTY. This would 
settle the dispute at once, and 
would expose you and the ho- 
nourable House to no more of 
that laceration of your tender 
feelings, of which you, tender 
soul, make such mournful com- 
plaint! It does not become a 
Queen, and particularly a Queen 
like her Majesty, to be carrying 
on a chaffering correspondence 
with a set of toad-eating clerks, 
She has a husbands that hus- 
band is a King; slie is descend- 
ed from a family in every way 
equal to that of his own: ap- 
pealing to his clerks for the 
means of existence is so much 





beneath her, that 1 wonder her 
Majesty has not disdained it, 
long enough ago. ThiS is the 
only error that the Queen has 
committed ; and, when her Ma- 
jesty perceives, as she ver; soon 
will, that she will get nothing 
by such humiliating means, | 
am persuaded, that she will lose 
not a moment in abandoning the 
error. She is no Queen of 
grace and favour. She is a 
Queen in law; and, what is a 
great deal more, she is a WIFE, 
in which word is combined every 
thing that her Majesty stands in 
need of to secure ‘her all the 
means of uphiolding the dignity 
and splendour belonging to her 
rank. Against this word you 
have no power. You fall nerve- 
less before it. You are unmanned 
in a moment, All your talk 
about law, and-_grace, and fa- 
vour; all your quibbles vanish 
in atwinkling. That all power- 
ful name places her in the same 
palace with the King, at any 
moment when she pleases ; and 
being once there, she quits it, 
if she quit it at all, on the terms 
that her own good pleasure shall 
dictate. 

Thus, you see, there are those 
who think very differently from 
you about this matter; and who 
understand it, too, rather better 
than you and your colleagues. 
It is earnestly hoped. that her 
Majesty will wait for no trial, 
as it is called, before she assert 
her rights as wife. To forbear 
from that assertion, is tacitly to 
admit a doubt of acquittal ; and 
to admit such a doubt to exist 
in her mind is what I -am sure 
her Majesty does not mean. f 


must repeat, however, that the 
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public are all alive 
point. They are indignant at 
seeing her not ina palace. There 
is no need of a trial to convince 
them that she is a wife; or to 
remind them of the great dower 
that she brought to her husband. 
It was not to pay the debts of 
her Majesty the Queen, that 
nearly seven hundred thousand 
pounds were paid by the people 
of this couniry. ‘To pay that 
sum, how many of those whom 
you denominate the “ base po- 
“« nulace”’ had to part with a 
portion of their comforts! yet, 
they parted with it cheerfully ; 
but FOR WHAT? Why, be- 
cause his late Majesty asked 
for it, as being necessary to the 


‘ happy establish ent of his then 
| Royal Highness and his Spouse! 


[t was upon this ground that the 
money was asked for, and cheer- 
fully given. And is this wife, 
the wife who brought this 
dower, to be treated by the ser- 
vants of her husband as a sort 
of beggar, to be relieved, if re- 
lieved at all, from motives of 
compassion, grace, and favour ! 
Away with all your pretences 
about feeling for the Queen; 
about delicacy; about wishing 


“not to disiress her! Such pro- 


fessions are an insnlt, a cool and 
cutting insult, to her Majesty ; 
and as such they are received by 
the public. 

Before I conclude, I cannot 
help observing on the tone 


which. has been taken by some, 


of those, who hate, much more 
than they hate the devil, the 
bare possibility of there being | 
in this country, any single soul 
of the Royal Family popular, 
whether as to character or deeds. 
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as to this! These menknow very well whaf 


the effeet with regard to them, 
of such popularity must. be, 
There is nothing in this world 
which they so much dread. To 
make the Royal Family suspect 
the people, and to make the peo- 
ple entertain towards the Royal 
Family feelings, w hich I will not 
describe, is the ru’ ing principle 
of the policy of this base, crucl, 
and cow ardly set. of men: one 
of whom has lately observed, 
that Scr Majesty took measures 
as it were for the purpose of in- 
flaming the country. Ifyou had 
called this a nea and buse zd- 
viser, your words would have 
been appropriate enough. What 
has her Majesty done to inflame 
any body? She has, as I liaye 
just shewn, greatly erred, on the 
side of condescension and humi- 
lity; and if she had not, should 
we have heard from the lips of 
the silky gentleman, who has 
risen from the very lowest state 
since the marriage-of her Ma- 
jesty, and whose wife as well as 
himself are fastened Upon us as 
pensioners for life: if the Qucen 
had not condes¢cended too far, 
if she had asserted her ungues- 
tionable rights, in-the manner 
that I have described, and in the 
manner that [ pow most stre- 
nuously recommend, and which 
in so recommending, I only join 
in the universal voice ;. if her 
Majesty had asserted her rights 
in this manner, she never would 
have been insulted by the pert 
observations of this subtle and 
| Silky slave, who js not even 
now fit for any thing higher. 
than. that of handing her plate 
at table. 

Instead of endeavouring to 
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inflame the public mind, her Ma- 
jesty seems to have been seek- 
ing, almost up to this moment, 
to prevent every thing like in- 
flammation. Insulted at St. 
Omers ; threatened there with 
prosecution if she dared put her 
foot on the shore of England ; 
accused the moment she arrived ; 
attempted to be weedled out 
of the country, and when that 
had failed, vilified, abused, and 
pointed out that she ought to 
be made to yield as a martyr, if 
no crime could be made out 
against her: in the midst of all 
this she kept her patience. She 
answered coolly to the warmest 
addresses, lest she should be in- 
strumental in causing agitation. 
But, there is a point beyond 
which to exercise forbearance 
would be criminal, or would, at 
least, argue a consciousness of 
guilt. And, accordingly, when 
the bill of pains and penalties 
proclaimed her to the world, as 
an abandoned adulteress, she 
assumed the tone that became 
her. Of that tone her answer 
to the Newbury Address is a 
specimen; and that specimen, 
iogether with the Address that 
called it forth, I here insert, for 
the edification of the mean and 
base man, to whose charge 
against her Majesty, I have 
above alluded. 


** TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 

“ The humble Address of the 

** Inhabitants of the Borough of 

** Newbury, in the Gounty of 

“ Berks, in Common Hall as- 

‘© sembled. 


““MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 





“ We, his Majesty’s dutiful’ 


« and loyal subjects, Inhabitants 
“ of the Borough of Newbury, 
“ in Public Hall assembled, beg 
“ leave to approach your Majes- 
“ty, not in the language of 
“ unmeaning adulation, which 
“ would be as disgusting to the 
« dignified mind of your Majes 
“ty to accept, as it would be 
“degrading and disgraceful in 
“us to offer, but with our 
«“ warmest congratulations upon 
« your Majesty’s safe return to 
“ this kingdom, after an absence 
“ of six eventful years, during 
‘“ which period so many illustri- 
“ ous personages of your Royal 
“ House have been removed 
“from this transitory world. 
“ And we feel ourselves called 
“upon in a particular manner 
“ to offer our sincere condolence 
“ to your Majesty, in the great 
“loss you sustained bv the 
“ death of your Majesty’s guar- 
dian and protector, our late vir- 
“ tuous and revered Sovereign, 
“ King George the Third, and 
“your amiable and beloved 
“ daughter, the Princess Char- 
“lotte, upon whom the hopes 
“of the nation had fondly rest- 
“ ed. 

“ We have never ceased to 
“ feel regret for the unrelenting 
“persecutions and indignities 
‘‘your Majesty experienced 
“* while Princess of Wales, from 
“some of the highest ‘authori- 
“ties in this country; but as 
“ your Majesty completely tri- 
“ umphed over a foul conspiracy 
“in 1807, formed against your 
* life and honour, so do'we sin- 
“ cerely trust your Majesty will 
“« prove equally triumphant over 
“renewed attempts to vilify 
** your character. 
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“ We admire the prompt re- 
“‘ fusal of your Majesty to com- 


‘‘ promise your honour for a pe-| 


“‘ cuniary consideration; nor can 
‘‘ we forbear expressing equal 
‘‘ admiration at the magnani- 
‘mous and decisive conduct 
*‘ your Majesty has displayed, 
“by your unhesitating confi- 
“dence in the loyalty and ho- 
“ nour of the British nation, as 
** well as the courage you have 
“evinced in boldly meeting 
“your accusers, protesting 
“against all secret investiga- 
“ tions, and demanding an open 
‘‘ and Constitutional ‘Tribunal. 

“We sincerely hope that 
“‘ your Majesty will be estab- 
“ lished in all your just mghts 
“ and privileges ; that you will 
“‘ triumph over all your enemies, 
‘‘ whomsoever they may be, 
“and wherever to be found; 
“and that you will reside 
“‘amongst a people zealously 
“attached to the House of 
“ Brunswick, and who feel 
“ deeply interested in the wel- 
“fare and happiness of your 
“* Majesty.” 

(Signed, on behalf of the 
meeting,) 
JOHN Hasker, Mayor, 
Chairman. 


Her Majesty returned the fol- 
lowing most gracious answer :— 

“His Majesty’s dutiful and 
“ loyal subjects, inhabitants of 
“ the Borough of Newbury, me- 
“‘ rit my grateful acknowledge- 
“ ments for this frank and affee- 
“ tionate Address. During my 
“ long absence from this coun- 
“ try, I never ceased to remem- 
“ber the obligations which I 
“ owed to its high-minded ge- 
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“nerosity.. Those obligations 
“have been greatly increased 
“ since my return; and I should 
“ be insensible to all right feel- 
“ing, of I did not, hereafter, 
“« consider England as my only 
“ home. 

‘“‘ | have shed many tears over 
“ the early grave of the Princess 
“ Charlotte; and I am, at this 
“ moment, sensibly affected by 
“ the tribute of affection which 
you have paid to her memory, 
“ and by that tender recollection 
“ of her worth which is so uni-. 
“ versally cherished. 

“When death removed his 
“ late revered Majesty to a hap- 
“« pier scene, | instantly felt the 
“ magnitude of the loss I had 
“ sustained ; while his sacred 
life was spared, wt operated 
“like a barrier against the 
‘‘ vengeance of my persecutors. 
“But his dear remains were 
hardly cold, when my enemies 
“ began to renew their persecu- 
* tions, and to load me with 
“ aggravated indignities. I was 
“almost instantly held up to 
“ the people as a criminal, un- 
“‘ worthy of having my name 
“ inserted in their devotional 
‘“ formularies. The Conspiracy, 
“which had been defeated, 
“ though only by a partial in- 
“ vestigation of my conduct, in 
“ 1806 and 1807, again reared 
“ jts vindictive head; and an 
“ attempt is now making to de- 
“ grade me in rank, and to sink 
‘‘ me in infamy, by a procedure, 
“ which is at once an outrage 
“upon all law, and wholly in- 
“‘ compatible with the spirit of 
“ the British Constitution. But 
‘‘ my honour and my rights are, 
“in fact, those of "the country < 
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and every one is interested in 
‘* their preservation.— The iy- 
‘* yanny, which destroys me lo- 
* day, makes every man's liberty 
*« less secure to-morrow.—tn the 
‘ present alarming crisis, when 
“fam attacked by the strong 
‘am of overwhelining power, 
‘“} relv first, as an innocent 
“woman, upon the favour of a 
‘protecting Providence ; and 
‘next, as an jusulted and a per- 
 secuted Queen, upon the sym- 
 pathies of the People; and 


‘upon that potent agency of; 


‘public opinion, which now 
“forms the best safeguard 
‘coast the arcressions of ly- 


, 


‘ injustice.’ 
Nothing that ever fell from 
the pen of man; and, what is 
a creat deal better, nothing that 
ever proceeded from the heart 
of woman, Was more proper 
than this. Her Majesty does not 


nt all over-state the matter when |: 


she says that we are all inter- 
ested, equally with herself, in 
the preservation of her rights. 
That which is her lot to day, 
may be the lot of any of us to- 
morrow. If ler rights can be 
taken away, hy a ‘process, no 
matter what, our rights can be 
trhen away by that same pro- 
cess. Indeed, if this were not 
the case, the injustice of proeeed- 
ing acvainst her in this manner 
would be too horrible to be 
thought of. It would then be 
a thing invented for her alone. 
Well, then, every one of us is 
liable to such a mode of pro- 
ceeding. Any man may be 
taken ont of the ordinary tri- 
bunals, and tried and condemned 
by bill. What-then becomes of 
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‘our security ? What becomes of 
“the security of any man who 1s 
‘hated by the ministers of the 
day? Can any man hope. to 
‘plead successfully against that 
species of jurisdiction, to which 
the wife of the King has been 
‘compelled. to submit! 
| The case of her Majesty, then, 
is the case of us afl, and there 


‘naturally and necessarily, arises 
‘a fellow feeling ; a community 


‘of sentiment and of interest be- 
‘tween her Majesty and the peo- 
ple; and especially any part of 
the people that may have been 
marked out as objects of op- 
pression.. And who. has. been 
the cause of this community. of 
sentiment and of interest ? Why, 
‘those persons who have placed 
her Majesty in her present. si- 
‘tuation, and with regard to 





Baer: £ her Majesty, must feel 


precisely as others feel, who 
have been persecuted by. the 
‘same men; and, for the greater 
part, by precisely similar means, 

Therefore, the mean aud base 
man, to whose words Lhave.al- 
luded above, may, as they say in 
Yorkshire; keep his breath to 
cool his porridge. The Queeint 
can say nothing to defend her- 
self; she cen sey nothing in re- 
probation of her. persecutors ; 
she can make no con'plaint, ne 
remonsirance ; she can make no 
movement in order to parry the 
blow that is aimed at her: she 
must close up her lips, and ga 
like.a lamb to the slaughter ; or 
she must_ make common cause 
with the people: to which I 
have only to add, that, .if this 
be a subject of lamentation with 
yee you have the consolation to, 

ow that it is altogether of 
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: _ any clause to protect those wit-. 
® nesses from being sent out of the 
"+ country by you,or by Sidmouth; 

the ground, that if it. passed it 
i you were crpable of not acting 


uae fairly towards thé Queen! The 
passing of this bill has not been’ 


= existed: 

b age of the watnesses . tobe 

) logue. 
iy what ground. this,..refusal was 


% “in need .of no commentary 40 
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yourown seeking and your own 
creating. 

‘One’ ‘word at parting upon 
the’ subject of the intended trial, 
thelpassing’of the Alien Bill. 
Notwithstanding’ the « petitions 
against it; the passing of the 
Alien Bill, giving you, and your 
colleagues, such fearful powers; 
placing all the Queen’s witness- 
es so completely at your mercy; 
the passing of this bill, without 


the refusal of this. clause; upon 


_ would reflect disereditupon you 
by implying a suspicion that 


everlooked by the public; and 
it has by no means tended to‘as- 
snage the feelings that before 


= 


The ae: the Queen the | 


» brought against.her, is.,another 
~ thing to be added to.,the cata- 
It . is; observed Upon 


» made; “and the public has stood 


ptead them to a just.conclusion, 
_ But, it having;been thrown.out, 
a the House of Commons by. 
"Mr. Denman; that it might be 
“thought propef to advise her 
Majesty to ‘decline to defend 
herself in the House of Lords, 
on account of such list of names 
_ being refused’; 1 must express 
oy opinion, that such a step 

be greatly injurious. to 
her ajesty’s cause. It would 
‘seem to say, that she wish- 
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would ‘ look -like ‘eatehing’ at 
something to get out of that 
trial. ‘There are many persotis . 
who would say that the names. 
of the witnesses were asked: for, 

knowing that they would be re- 
fused, ‘for the sole purpose of 
having ‘an excuse for declining 


the trial. But the most-danger- 


‘ous thing of all would be that, 
as her Majesty would go ‘to the 
trial inthe House of Commone, 
it would seem to say; nay, ‘it 
would amount tova Jeblatetidh 
that her Majesty acknowledvod 
before-hand, thatthe decision of 
the House of Commons; be it 
what it: might; WOULD BE 
JUST! 

Lhope-her Majesty will thirik 
twice’ and even ‘a’ thoukarid 
times, upon a step like thisjibe- 
fore she take-it? I hope’ she 
will. reflect well’and long be 
fore she give her conseht.to the 
adoption of a measure like this. 
Nothing can ‘be:more unneces*+ 
sary, to say the least ofat, than 
to. praise one’s judges befores 
hand, Some’ gentiemen -have 
réeently found to their costthat 
nothitig is more’ ‘unneesssary, 
and, indeed, “mores imprudent 
than: this. . Ite is. quitecetime. 
endugh to’ praise one’s) j 
after the proceedings ane ‘all 
over. ‘Her’ Majesty has had ca 
little experience herself ofthe, — 
effects of praising the Housedf 
Commons:- When her Majesty, ' 
had, in the famous) negociation. 
papers, so frequently ‘declared 
her readiness to submit tothe 


“declared ‘sense of the: House 
“of Commons.’?: When she had 
done this, she. pretty, quickly, 

aod of « that 





ed to avoid’ that trial: Mt 
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tionate resolution, that she 
might safely give up her rights, 
sand depart in peace to foreign 
lands, without the smallest spot 
or stain upon her character ! 

Taught by this experience I 
trust that her Majesty will give 
po preference to the House of 
Commons, who, I am fully 
persuaded, WILL PASS THE 
BILL IF THAT BILL COME 
DOWN TO THEM FROM 
THE LORDS. As I believe 
‘that the House of Lords .is-as full 
of wisdom, of justice, offair-play, 
of integrity, and of every other 
good quality as the House of 
Commons is; so I believe that 
ifthe bill pass the Upper House 
it will also pass the Lower 
House. 

Ob! no! This is not the way 
to go to work. Let the Lords 
go on, and let her Majesty, as 





it is said to be her determina-| 


tion, go and face her accusers 

in pereon, and she need fear 

nothing. Her Majesty will have 

i) much better opportunities in the 
‘id House of Lords than she would 
have in the House of Commons 
‘ of suggesting questions to the 
; accusers’ witnesses. Her un- 
derstanding the language of the 
Italians is a great advantage. 
f In the House of Lords her Ma- 
3 jesty will be better situated for 
4 this purpose; and, what is a 
5 great aoe she will be 
| present at opening of the 

Court. She will hear +f ac- 
cusation read. There will be 
no mummery going on. She 
will see the witnesses at their 
Jirst appearance, before they 
get accustomed to the scene. 
la short, she will, by meet- 
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iao them at once and before the 


ble and dutiful and most affec- | img 


Lords, do all possible good for 
herself, without risking the 
smallest danger ; but once more, 
I say, that, in giving a PRE- 
FERENCE to the House of 
Commons, she would actually 
be appealing to them from the 
Lords, and by this appeal she 
would make before-hand, an ac- 
knowledgment of the justice of 
their decision, whatever might 
be the nature of that deciston ! 
And again, I say, that, so help 
me God, I believe that the 
House of Lords is full as up- 
right, full as impartial, full as 
independent, and full as much 
friends of her Majesty as the 
House of Commons! Amen. 
Wma. COBBETT. 
P.S, Ihave just room to congratu- 
late you on the Glorious Revolution in 


Naples. A second Revolution, effect- 
ed by Soldiers! and not a life lost! 


POLITICAL REGISTER. 

The present number contains 
the Table of Contents and Index 
to Volume 36, of which the last 
number was the close. By those 
who think it worth while to put 
those numbers into volumes this 
table of contents and index must 
be taken out of the present 
number and put to the begin- 
ning of the last Volume. 








COBBETT’S PARLIAMENTARY 
REGISTER, 


The unexpected torrents of 
eloquence which haye been 
poured fourth in consequence of 
the arrival of her Majesty the 
Queen, have made it necessary 
for us to alter our plan a little, 
and to bring out more thah one 
number in a week. The re- 
maining numbers will now be 
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‘yet young, is certainly a»very 


-blessing we of the present day 


the Huskissons, the Longs, the 


our good will, and to perpe 


» ate whose deeds, along . with 
_ those of the superior class above | King 
mentioned, has been the 6ccu-| 


_ pation of no inconsidpreble por-| 
_ “tion of our lives. - 
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got out as fast as possible, and 
the Volume will be completed, 
with all the possible aids of in- 
dexes and references, so that it 
may be ready for use before the 
Houses meet to proceed to the 
trial. We shall then start fairly 
with them again; and by the 
time that we get through the 
next Volume, we shall, we 
think, be able to present to our 
readers such a mass of materials 
for present amusement and in- 
formation and for future history, 
as the world never before saw 
in so small a compass. We are 
thankful to Providence for cast- 


Every day now is a month of 
common days. Every year is a 
century. Events and not hours 
are the measure of life. To have 
enjoyed long life while one is 


great blessing; and for this 


have to thank, as the immediate 
sublunary causes of that bless- 
ing, Pitt, Addington, Grenville, 
Perceval, Jenkinson and Castle- 
reagh ; and we hereby beg those 
of these personswho happen to be 
stil! alive, to accept of our grate- 
ful thanks, while we entertain, 
though an inferior, yet a consi- 
derable degree of gratitude, to- 
wards the Cannings, the Hunns, 


Roses, the Steels, the Bankes’s, 
the Wilberforces, and many 
others too tedious to mention, | 
who are all equally entitled to 
tu- 
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Relating to her Majesty the 
QUEEN. 


Lord W. Russell and Mr. Whit- 
bread presented the following 
Address to her Majesty, on 
Tuesday last: 


TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY Ca- 
ROLINE AMELIA ELIZABETH, QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND. 


The dutiful and loyal Address 
of the householders and in- 
habitants of the ancient 
town and borough of Bed- 
ford : 


“ We his Majesty's faithful 
and loyal subjects of the town 
and borough of Bedford, beg 
leave, with every assurance of 
loyalty and attachment, to offer 
to your Majesty our most sincere 
and cordial congratulations on 
your Majesty’s accession to your 
royal title, and on your Majes- 
ty’s safe return to the British 
empire. 

“In offering our congratula- 
tions, we cannot refrain from 
‘expressing our sincere and heart- 
felt condolence on the irrepara- 
ble losses which your Majesty, 
as well asthe ety nation, 
have sustained, by the death of 
your late merch and amiable 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, 
on whom the hopes and expec- 
tations of the country had so 
fondly and so affectionately rest- 
ed; as well as on the death of 
our Inte most gracious sovereign, 
the Third, wee 
ae bare himself your Ma- 
jesty’s most warm and stedfast 





friend. 
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“It is with feelings the most 
painful, and with the most ge- 
nuine emotions of sympathy and 
grief, that we advert to the ¢ir- 
cumstances .which, at present, 
so unhappily exist, and that we 
express our abhorrence of: the 
proceedings. that shave hitherto 
been adopted against your Ma- 
jesty’s peace and honour, as 
well as of the indignities, to 
which your Majesty has been 
so peculiarly aid so unwarrant- 
ably exposed ; by which the 
whole nation has been insulted, 
in the person of their Queen. © 

“ The only’ consolation we 
feel:on this occasion, is derived 
from the dignified, open, ‘and 
magnanimous conduct, which 
your Majesty has adopted, which 
is at once strongest refuta- 
tion against your accusers, (al- 
though backed by a combina- 
tion of secret spiés and inforth- 
ers) as wellas the strongest 
presumption of your Majesty’s 
innocence, . af 

“ Your Majesty’s protest 
against a secret tribunal, and a 
demand for a full, free, and open 
inquiry—your Majesty’s refusal 
of a bribe so basely offered, as 
well as those concessions on the 
part of your accusers, (because 
they .were inconsjstent with 
either your innocence or honour) 
is a conduct well worthy of the 
Queen of England. 





“ The just administration of}. 


the laws of our country isa 
subject of such vast importan 
to the whole nation, that. we 


cannot but view with the strong- 


est. feelings of jealousy. and 
alarm, the result of the rreceet’ 
proceedings. 


committee, composed of your 
Majesty’s accasers, comparing 
themselves to a Grand Jury, by 
presenting a Report, and intro- 
troducing upon it a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, before either wit- 
nesses have been examined or 
allegations proved, is a measure 
derogatory to the best interests 
of the whole nation. 

“ Notwithstanding these al- 
most insurmountable obstacles 
to truth and justice, and the 
measures that have been adopted 
to prejudge.the question, by the 
most unjustifiable reports being 
circulated, before your Majesty 
is able to repel them, we sin- 
cerely trust, your Majesty may 
be enabled to prove your inno- 
cence to the confusion of your 


“« We therefore hope, shortly 
to hail the day, when your Ma- 
jesty will be established, in full 
possession of all your just reghis, 
and sincerely trust that the ho- 


nour, es be and happiness, 


of your.Majesty may long. con- 
tinue.” - 


“Signed, on behalf of the 
meeting, 
“ JOHN GREEN, Mayor. 
“ Bedford, July 11, 1820.” 


Her Majesty returned the fol- 
lowing gracious answer :—= 


“ I Teceive, with the most 
cordial satisfaction and grati- 
tude, the assurance of the affee- 
tionate attachment of the Mayor 


and. inhabitants. of the. ancient 
town and borough E  Sersee 
“ The. condolence. and sym- 





“ The appointment of a seeret 


pathy expressed for the irrepa- 
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4 the powe® and malice of my 
enemies, I never can régret that 
| I did not submit to purchase 


the most audacious and. indus) 


tion, will not be sacrifice 
tarnished in my person. At they 


4i 


rable loss which I have sustain- 
ed during my absence from Eng- 
land, in. "the persons of my be- 
loved daughter, and his late re- 
vered Majesty, is most valuable 
to me, and offers the only alle- 

viation to my fey of which 
the circumst amit. 

“ It is no slight aggravation 
of the pain occasiéned by those 
severe losses, that those ene- 
mies, who for years have been 
seeking my destruction, no soon- 
er perceived that I am destitute 
of that protection which before 
shielded me, than their attacks | 
were renewed in a form scarcely 
admitting resistance ; boundless 
as are the means of overawing 
and corrupting possessed by 
these implacable mans - less of 
his Majesty than, of ogmyself. 
But, however well, caleulated 
may have been their, S| 
to effect my destrnetjion, byze-! 
cret machinations,. followed; by: 


trious circulation. of blak 
their own pire a 
confident that that justi 


te 







has hitherto been i 2 bhi! 
characteristic of the British’ 
dor 


same time I cannot but be asto- 
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a. 
segurity, and. become party ‘to 
my, Own, degradation, by con- 
qpntns: to continue-absent from 
the Kingoor: under a compro- 
mA which must have equally 
affected. thejhonour of all con- 
cerned. I thank you for your 
mae anly and geperous expression 
that the insults. offered to your 
Queen you feel as offered to the 
nation; and. be’ assured, that 
while. my honour is identified 
with the nation’s, (from which 
it “Meyer, ean be really sepa- 
jrated), with God’s help, Liwill 
tain. it.in the face’ of every 
anger, and to the last moment 
of my life; feeling at»thie’ satne 
time, that no sactifice but that 
of the honour .of the country, 
can be too great to promote the 
prosperity and. happiness of a 


nation to. which 1 already owe 
so mue 


PRED ibe 


‘The fo : dren wes 
| | also presen r Majesty 
on Theuey fast 
0. THE QUEEN’ 8)MOST EXCELLENT 


MAJESTY. 


The, humble: Address of the’ 
Inhabitants of: the S Gee 







nished and grieved that these }’ sand. Neighbourhood - 

slanders should haye been in Shaftesbury, in the Cony 

any respect sanctioned before I of Dorset. 

have been heard in my defence, | _ 

furnished “ with any, specific] ’ May it please your Majesty, 

charge, or suffered to know,who4 | ..“ With emotions of the deep-- 

ate the witnesses by. whom 1) ¢@st regret at the afflictive situa. 

have thus been reviled « Hom in. yen sows your Majesty has 
“To whatever dangers, how- n placed, under the:dispen- 

ever, I may be exposed, from. | Pit Divine Providence by: 


Joss of your justly beloved 
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_ mies, and rise, as we trust it 
‘ will, above every malignant in- 


“6 


your venerable protector, our 
late highly respected Sovereign, 
and with a just degree of indig- 


nation at the various injuries 


which your Majesty has received 
both in this country and on the 
continent of Europe, we hum- 
bly request permission to pre- 
sent our congratulations on your 
safe return to these realms, and 
on the firmness which your Ma- 
jesty has evinced in the trying 
circumstances which have’ at- 
tended your progress through 
life, from the time of your first 
landing on the British shore, 
down to the present moment. 

“ In thus communicating our 
heartfelt sentiments on the pre- 
sent occasion, our attachment 
to the illustrious House of Bruns- 
wick, together with our unwil- 
lingness to revive your feelings 
of sorrow or of just indignation, 
we restrain our expressions re- 
specting the deprivations your 
Majesty has Suffered, or the 
provocations which you have 
received on various Hands. Let, 
it suffice to say, that viewing 
your Majesty as a branch of that 
illustrious House, we feel eve 
attack on your Majesty’s person 
or character as an attack upon’ 
the British nation; and we re- 
gret that the offenders, on va- 
rious occasions, have not been 
made to incur the penalties 
which their base slander and 
truly disloyal conduct have de- 
served. * your Majesty’s 
character may be delivered 
the machinations of your ene-! 


sinuation, or open attempts to 
detract from: its’ merits, is our 
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earnest desire and prayer; and 
that your Majesty may be fa- 
youred with the enjoyment of 
every blessing is the united wish 
of your Majesty’s most obedient 
and most faithful servants.’’ 


Her Majesty returned the fol- 


\lowing gracious answer :— 


« | cordially thank the Mayor 
of Shaftesbury, and the inhabi- 
tants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. for this loyal and 
affectionate address. ‘lhe sym- 
pathy which they evince for the 
melancholy losses and the reiter- 
ated perseeutions which | have 
endured, cannot but be gratify- 
ing to the best feelings of my 
heart. 


“ To whatever trials I may 
have been exposed since I first 
set my foot on the English shore, 
I shall never forget that in those 
trials 1 was consoled by the 
tenderness; and supported by 


the magnanimity, of the English 
nation. 


“Though I am well acquaint- 
ed with the activity and the 


ty|malignity of my adversaries, I 


plate a firm reliance upon the 
protection of that great Being, 
from whom no secrets are hid ; 
and while those who are no less 
the enemies of his Majesty than 
of myself, are endeavouring to 
ruin me by their wiles, to 
crush me by their power, I am 
cheered by the consciousness 
that I possess a strong rampart 
of security in the good sense, 
good fectings, and good princi- 
tug of this enlightened, peo-. 
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An address from Newcastle 
upon Tyne;signed by 6,000 per- 
sons, was likewise presented to 
the Queen, when her Majesty 
was pleased to return the fol- 
lowing most gracious answer :— 


“ With great satisfaction I 
receive this address from his 
Majesty’s dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of New- 
castle-upon-T'yne and the vici- 
nity. 

“I accept with thanks, and 
return with sincerity, the affec- 
tionate expressions of your 
wishes towards myself, and to- 
wards that illustrious House 
from which I am descended ; 
and the true honour of which, 
as it never has been, so it never 
shall be, tarnished by me. 


‘* Whatever I possess of wis- 
dom, courage, and magnanimity, 
has been fostered and strength- 
ened by the example of this 
discerning, generous, and gal- 
lant nation; on whose unalter- 
able attachment to the princi- 
ples of justice I firmly rely, un- 
der Divine Providence, for sup- 
port under all my unmerited 


ae. afflictions, and for protection 


inst the machimations and 
violence of all my enemies.” 


oe 


During her Majesty’s long and 
wearisome, but interesting jour- 
ney, her conduct was such as to 
excite the respect and venefa- 
tion of the nations which she 
visited, in some of which she 


left lasting maks of ber benevo- 
lent spirit. At , in Sici- 


ly, she distributed with her own 
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hand; or caused to be distribut- 
ed, large sums of money to the 
poor. At Tunis she obtained 
the liberty of several slaves, 
among whom were two females 
—one the daughter of the Go- 
vernor of St, Pierre, the other 
a Genoese lady. This was be- 
fore the arrival of Lord Exmouth. 
Several Roman slaves were also 
released on the application of 
her Royal Highness. She gave 
to the New Academy at Athens 
500 pieces (eolonnats); and au- 
thorised thé governors to draw 
annually on the banker Scara- 
manza, at Constantinople, for 
200 more. She also released all 
the prisoners for debt at Athens, 
and deposited in the hands of 
the governor 700 pieces, to be 
applied to a similar purpose 
after her departure. To a poor 
Roman Catholic family, whom 
she found in the same place, she 
gave 200 pieces. At Constan- 
tinople her benefactions were 
still:more numerous. To the 
conventical fathers at Jerusalem 
she gave 600 pieces ; in fact, at 
every place where she stopped 
her benevolence was on the 
alert to seek and relieve the 
distress of her fellow creatures. 
Her Majesty, on her return to 
Europe, took up her residence 
at an agreeable villa on the 
shore of Lake Como, at a small 
distance from that town. The 
situation of this house, which 
she purchased of the Countess 
Pino, was particularly beautiful, 
surrounded ow all sides by the 
most enchanting and romantic 
scenery. Her Majesty here 
sought amusement rather in the 
resources of her own mind, and 
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among 9a limiicd .namber, of atrocious, Ceseription.: . These 
triends, than from an indiserimi- | stories reached England in°@ stall 
4 nate intercourse with the inha-| more exaggerated shape, and: m 
1" bitants of Como ; but still she} the end Lord Charles Siewart 
was always hospitable as well | was seit to Milan te inquire tute & 
as affable.to those by whom she} their trath. At Milam Lord He 
was visited. .. i Stewart became intimate with - 
* 
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It was through the recom-j Baron dOmpteda, Knight of. 
mendation of the Marquis Gliis- | Hanover, and formerly ambassa- 
ie glieri that the Countess of Oldi} dor of Jerome Buonaparte, King, 
became maid of honour to her| of Westphalia, to, the Court of 
Majesty. Vienna, and engaged him to be-, ' 
| We now go back to that pe-| come a watch omthe conduct of 
a) ried when suspicions. were first| her Majesty. ‘This was'm Sep- 
\ ss excited asto the conduct ef her| tember, 1815,’and ‘the “Baron 
aw Majesty, and which led to the| exerted all his ingenuity topro- | 
persecations to which she has|mote the object of -his employ- we 
2 | been since exposed. Westatedj ers; and to enlist -persons in*a 
14 on a former occasion, that all her| more hnmble situation in ‘his dis- 
1 { Majesty’s English attendants| graceftl commission. 
a 4 gradually quitted her previous} When her Majesty retarned & 
}. to her departure from Europe—}to Milan, im 1816, she received Rs, 
4 a circumstance, *~we believe,| intimation that she was ‘sur- : 
i mainly attributable to their.dis-| rounded by spies in her own 
inclination te accompany her}house. Endeavours. had - been 
Majesty.on-the long and fatigu-| made during her absence to cor- 
ing journey which she contem-| rupt herservants, and to engage 3 
! plated. Dr. Holland left her in| them in :plots destructive.of the ree 
1 June, 1815, and came to Lon-| honour and reputation of) their oo 
1 don to publish his travels.| mistress. tessf 2 a 
| Among our countrymen whom| - Severalof her Majesty’s Ita- 
| her Majesty met at Milan was | liandomestics resisted the temp=. 
aN Mr. Wm. Barrell, He proposed| tations which were held outitor = 
ot to remain with her some months, | estrange them from their duty, “ 
and accompanied her Majesty |One man, however, ai-German,’ 
on her journey to Mantua, Bo-|of the name of Maurice Credi, 
logna, Ferrara, and Venice: from|was not equally virtuous. He 
thence. they returned to. Como, |suffered himself to be seduced, 
press bone ee phya ie his }and, for weighty considerations, 
P ving | ; ' ; 
in, the house of the Mar wie Vie MDerplede ethos srco~2 i 
lani, in the Borgo Vico h Me, od aperenerio of a 
Mr, Burrell Sores to Br me al ep a ges. Poe : 
Bu ussels,| tunately this happy contrivance: 
+ and in this, town one of the-do- | was frustrated. Credi-was dis+. 
mestics, who had accompanied | charged, without suspicion of his: 
1 him in his.travels with her Ma-| fidelity, for some love-jnitrigue: 
3 jesty, circulated reports with re-| with «a countrywoman of. his! . a 
gard to her Majesty of th ee a. qd 
Jjesty € most! named Annette, who was chame- a 
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and his confession was made in 


friend of her Majesty, and Pre- 


following terms — 


cess ‘of Wales, for having paid 


-of making you acquainted, that 


‘me, and be the means of restor- 


. Lhave suffered myself te be se- 





bermsid to her Majesty: and,! 
in order to obtam re-admittauce 
to her Majesty’s favour, he con- 
fessed. the infamons scheme in 
which he had been engaged, 


the form of a lctter to the Che- 
valier ‘Tomassia, (an intimate 


fect of Como, and was in the 


“ Monsieur le Chevalier—lIt is 
to you that 1 address myself, Sir, 
to obtain the greatest of favours, 
for which I shall be eternally 
grateful to you. Yesterday 7 
was. dismissed. from the service 
ot her Royal Highness the Prin- 


my court to the chambermai id 
Anette. © This event, which 
cives me great concerh, has 
awakened'in ny mind aremorse 
which has long agitated me,and 
with which I felt the mecessity 


you may interest: yourself for 


ing me' to the service of the 
Princess. 

1k must then acknowledge 
thatideserve my disgrace, since 


duced by a certain Baron, M. 
d’Ompteda, to betray the best) 
of mistresses and the most ge- 
nerous of Princesses. 

“It is a year ago, or abouta 
morth before the departure of 


the Princess; that this Barow was] 


using all possible diligence, by: 
means of a certain Ambrose’ 
Cesoti, who went to Como, to’ 
discover the place where m 

mistress slept, and to obtain false 
keys. I persisted some time in’ 
my, refusal; but at last the 





threats of the Baron, who told 
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me I should be rained if T did 
net listen to him, and the mos 
ney which he offered me from 
time to time, succeeded in cor- 
rupting me, and | have been 
weak enongh to accept this com- 
mission, though persuaded there 
was no foundation for the infa- 
mous suspicions of the Baron. | 
should, however, say, with the 
Same sincerity, that the iault in 
my condact in this respect only 
cons:sts in answering the ques- 
tious of Ompteda, in conferences 
which 1 had with him, and in 
which | was interrogated/as to 
the situation of the rooms of the 
palace, as well as to the persons 
who often visited the Princess. 

* This is my confession, Che- 
valier,; by means of which. my 
heart has been relieved trom a 
burden which oppressed it. J 
address myself to a man already 
respectable by. his virtues, and 
who must feel commisseration 
for human weakness ; and I beg 
him! to obtain my pardon, from 
the Princess, and. not to aban- 
don me im this melancholy con- 
juncture. 

“ Take pity, Sir, on’a wretch 
who, knowing his fault, will 
seek to repair it by repentance, 
hoping thus to retarn by your 
means into the path of honour. 
Lput all my trust in you, Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier. 1 am your 
very humble servant, 


« Maurice Crepr. 
** Como, November 3, 1816,” 


‘Her Majesty, upon the com- 


|munitation of this declaration, 


of course, felt extremely indig~ 
nant, and her private secretary, 
Lieut. Hannam, sent a personal 
challenge to the Baron, The 
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Baron, however, with a base-{termined upon, and Mr. Cook 
ness but too much in accordance | and Mr. Powell set out on their 
with the character he had as-| important investigation, which 
sumed, declined the combat,| was not confined to occurrences 
and rendered himself still more|in Milan alone, but was ex- 
contemptible by attempting to| tended to every place where 
treat the serious call which had|her Majesty had resided, and 
been made upon him, as a man|in which subordinate instru- 


of honour, with ridicule—some- 
times proposing to meet his 
brave antagonist in Africa, at 
other times in Asia, and again 
in America. He was at length 
removed from the seat of his 
own degradation by the Gover- 
nor, Count Sauran, to whom 
her Majesty communicated the 
discovery she had made. 

Other persons, equally well 
qualified with the Baron d’Omp- 
teda, were found to succeed 
him, and it was pretty well un- 
derstood that every motion of 
her Majesty was narrowly 
watched, and reported with 
such colouring as best suited 
the interests of the persons 
who were employed. The 
agents of this system of espio- 
nage, cared not from what class 
they selected their evidence, 
and thus they took the deposi- 
tions of, and retained in their 
employment, the very dregs of 
society. Boatmen, lacqueys, 
mechanics, and the humblest 
domestics, were all received 
with favour, and handsomely 
rewarded for every story they 
had impudence or ingenuity 
enough to invent. 

The ground-work for inquiry 
having been thus laid, and the 
reputation of her Majesty hav- 
ing been by such means as- 
sailed, the Milan commission, 
to which such frequent refe- 
rence has been made, was de- 





‘ments had previously been at 


work. 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE 
TO HER MAJESTY’S DEPAR- 
TURE FROM ENGLAND, IN 
1814, 


LETTER FROM HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
TO LORD LIVERPOOL, FIRST MINIS- 
TER TO THE PRINCE REGENT, DATED 
JULY 25, 1814. 


“The Princess of Wales re- 
quests Lord Liverpool to lay be- 
fore the Prince Regent the con- 
tents of this letter. 

** Actuated by the most ur- 
gent motive—that of restoring 
tranquillity to the Prince Re- 
gent, as well as to secure the 
peace of mind of which she has 
been for so many years deprived 
—the Princess of Wales, after 
mature reflection, has resolved 
to return to the Continent. This 
resolution ought not to surprise 
the ministers of the Prince Re- 
gent, considering the trouble 
and disagreeable experience. of. 
the Princess for so long a time ; 
and still more after the indig- 
nity and mortification to whieh 
she has been exposed by being 
withheld from receiving her 
nearest relations, and the most 
intimate friends of the late Duke 


of Brunswick, her illustrious fa- 


ther. 
“ The Princess is extremely 
anxious that the Prince Regent. 
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should be informed of the mo- 
tives, and clearly comprehend 
her past conduct as politically 
exhibited. In exacting a justi- 
fication from this noble nation, 
her sole protection since the un- 
fortunate indisposition of the 
King, she is to be understood 
as solicitous only to maintain her 
rights and her honour, which 
are dearer to her than life it- 
self. 

‘‘ The Princess of Wales would 
have undertaken her projected 
tour long before, if she had not 
been prevented by the breaking 
off the projected marriage of 
the Princess Charlotte with the 
Prince of Orange. She could 
not resolve to leave her 
daughter without protection, 
at a period so critical. The 
Prince Regent having planned 
to establish the new-married 
couple at the Hague, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, on that account 
principally, declined the match. 
Unwilling to prove any obstacle 
to future arrangement favour- 
able to the happiness of her 
daughter, the Princess of Wales 
has at length resolved to return 
to Brunswick, her native coun- 
try. She may afterwards tra- 
vel into Italy and Greece, where 
she may probably be able to se- 
lect an agreeable abode, and 
live in it for some years. The 
Princess flatters herself that the 
Prince Regent will have no ob- 
jection to this design. 

‘‘ The Princess of Wales re- 
quests Lord Liverpool to repre- 
sent to the Prince Regent that 
she resigns Montague-house, 
and the title of the er of 
Greenwich Park, in favour of 
her daughter, as also the house 





| 


bequeathed to her by her mo- 
ther. ‘The Princess of Wales 
hopes the Prince Regent will 
grant this favour—the last she 
will solicit. 

“The Princess embraces this 
opportunity to explain the mo- 
tives which have induced her to 
decline the grant of 50,0001. 
voted to her by the nation in 
Parliament. She expresses her 
most lively acknowledgment to 
this liberal and generous nation 
for its willingness to grant her 
sucha pension during Efe; but 
she has only taken 35,0001. be- 
cause, as the gift was intended 
to support her in her proper 
rank, and to enable her to hold 
a court as became the wife of 
the Prince Regent, the receipt 
of it would interfere with her 
views of travelling, and her pur- 
pose to quit England for a sea- 
son. Such is the substance of 
her present communication to 
Lord Liverpool, which the Prin- 
cess would have made before, 
but for the fear of producing 
new debates in Parliament. 
She has therefore waited the 
rising of Parliament, and is now 
about to depart for Worthing, to 
embark, not intending previous- 
ly to return to London. 

“ The Princess of Wales is 
happy to assure Lord Liverpool 
that she will ever be ardently 
solicitous for the prosperity and 
glory of this most generous na- 
tion.”’ 


LETTER FROM THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
TO MR. WHITBREAD AND To HIS 
FRIENDS, DATED 25TH JULY, 1814, 


“ The Princess of Wales has 
the pleasure to inform, and 
frankly to avow to Mr. Whit: 
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bread that she is about to take 
Ybe most important step in her 
life, She has embraced the re- 
solution of quitimg this coun- 
try fur a time: and has written 
to Lord Liverpool to immedi- 
ately inform the Prince of her 
intention. ‘The Princess incloses 
a copy of this letter to Mr. Whit- 
bread to inform himself and 
friends of the plan of conduct 
which she has adopted. 

‘The Princess is so persuaded 
of the well-knewn integrity of 
Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Brough- 
am, that she cannot doubt that 
they would have proposed such 
a step, if motives of delicacy 
had not prevented them. ‘he 
Princess 1s deeply penetrated 
with gratitude for the attentions 
which they have shewn her at 
all times and on all occasions. 
his kindness on their part has 
withheld her from asking their 
advice on the present occasion: 
in every other instance she as- 
sures them she has always fol- 
lowed the suggestions of her 
advisers and friends, and con- 
formed to their superior intel- 
hzence. 

‘ Her conscience tells her 
that her conduct is worthy of 
her character and of her senti- 
meuts, and will always remain 
so. She has had sufficient lei- 
sure to reflect maturely before 
she adopted her present resolu- 
tion. People who know not 
the character of the Princess 
may be disposed to believe that 
she has been induced to adopt 
this measure in a moment of ill 
humour; but she takes the Al- 
mighty to witness that she has 


been intending to travel ever 


since 1808, although reasons, 





too long for explanation, have 
prevented her. No person pos- 
sessed of pride and feeling could 
endure to be degraded below 
her rank in this kingdom, as 
Princess of Wales, or even, as a 
simple individual, bear to be so 
hated by the Sovereign as tu be 
debarred from his presence both 
in public and in private. ‘The 
Princess of Wales knows not 
how to support so much debase- 
ment and mortification. She 
cannot allow herself to be treat- 
ed as aculprit by the Prince and 
his family, when her innocence 
has been acknowledged by mi- 
nisters and by Parliament, after 
an investigation which has done 
away the accusations of traitors 
and enemies. 

“The Princess, having ob- 
tained this public satisfaction, 
cannot in conscience remain a 
burden to her friends any longer. 
Events are continually occur- 
ring, which oblige” her zealous 
and generous advocates to step 
forward in her defence, and this 
devotion has even proved a 
source of disagreement be- 
tween Mr. Whitbread and a 
part of his family. He cannot 
but remember that the Princess 
had been the cause of this dif- 
ference, and it is with a view 
to its removal that she takes 
the part which she announces. 

_ The Princess of Wales is 
deeply penetrated with the ge- 
nerosity of this brave nation, 
which, after taking so lively ar 
interest in her misfortunes and 
in her sufferings, as cruel as 
they ‘are unjust, so’ willingly 
affords her the. means of living 
peaceably in future. She hopes: 
that her gratitude, which will 
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only cease with her existence,}acquainted with the character 
will be one day renewed in the | of the most distinguished per- 
Princess Ch: of the nation, of which 
daughter will give ayrectior of it | imautetele she has hitherto 
by her zeal for the glory and | been deprived by means which 
happiness of this kingdom; by | 1 proceed to detail. The Prin- 
defending the rights of her | cess Charlotie will the less feel 
people; and proving by her|the privation of her mother’s 
conduct, that, great and power- | society, as she has been de- 
ful as she may be, she will not! prived of it for the last two 
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tyrannize over any one merely | 
because they have not the good 
fortune to please her. 

‘‘ The Princess of Wales would 
probably have not departed so 
soon had not the marriage of 
ihe Princess Charlotte with the 
Prince of Orange been broken 
off at her own instance. Dear 
as her daughter is to her, she 
could not resolve to leave her 
without protection in a situa- 
tion so critical. The Princess, 
aware that the match was ar- 
dently desired by the people, 
wished neither to impede the 
happiness of the nation nor that 
of her daughter. 


years. 
six months in 


ter. 


sened : 


On this ac-' 


During that time five or 
succession have 
passed away without the mother 
being allowed to see her dangh- 
She has even been re- 
fused the consolation of receiv- 
ing any of her letters, and thus 
her recret at leaving her is les- 
for, although living in 
the same capital, they were not 
allowed to speak, even when 
they met in their airings. Her 
daughter’s coachman was for- 
bidden to stop, and directed to 
act as if he knew not the ear- 
riage of the Princess of Wales. 
Thus to quit her will be but the 
erief of a day, whilst to remain 


count she is solicitous to depart | is to plant daggers in the bosom 


at once, for it is pitiable to see 
a child rendered on ail occa- 
sions a source of dispute be- 
tween her parents. ‘The Prin- 
cess of Wales is assured that in 
future the Princess Charlotte 
will be more happy and tran- 
quil: and she is led to make this 
sacrifice, that, if she remains 
some time longer unmarried, 
there may be fewer obstacles to 
her appearance in public. Her 
father, the Prince Regent, may 
thus choose the most suitable of 
her nearest relations to intro- 
duce her into society, that she 
may enjoy the pleasures be- 
longing to her age, and become 





of both mother and child. The 
Princess cannot rest in a situa- 
tion so unfortunate for herself, 
and so uneasy to others, and js 
sure that Mr. Whitbread and his 
friends will be affected by these 
considerations ; that their senti- 
ménts will aceord with her own, 
and that they will approve of 
her resolution. 

“The Princess, before she 
ends this long letter, is solici- 
tous to explain to her advisers 
the most urgent reason for her 
quitting England, and to show 
them that delicacy has obliged 
her to put herself under the pro- 
tection of this great and gene- 
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rous nation, having no other re- 
fuge since the indisposition of 
the King. 

‘‘ That which renders her si- 
tuation still more embarrassing 
is, that this generous nation has 
shown more devotion towards 
herself than to its ruler, who 
ought to be the blessing and 
glory of his people. ‘The Prin- 
cess hopes that, when she has 
quitted England, the Prince Re- 
gent will make public his con- 
viction that her conduct and cha- 
racter have not merited re- 
proach; and thereby regain that 
popularity which is due to him 
on the part of this noble nation. 

“ The Princess cannot end 
this letter without assuring Mr. 
Whitbread and his friends of the 
unalterable sentiments of lively 
gratitude and perfect esteem, 
that can end only with her life.” 





LETTER OF MR. WHITBREAD TO THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES, DATED IsT oF 
aucusT, 1814. 


“ Mr. Whitbread assures her 
Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, that he has not been at 
all surprised at the resolution 
with which she has been pleased 
to acquaint him ; it cannot but 
give him much pain to think 
that he will not be able to en- 
joy the amiable society of the 
Princess for some time. In her 
absence his utmost zeal shall be 
exerted for her future happi- 
ness; and his unalterable at- 
tachment shall be evinced by 
his efforts to promote the well- 
being of the Princess Charlotte, 
the integrity of whose character 
would of itself suffice to com- 





mand his esteem and venerfa- 
tion. 

“ In concluding this letter, 
Mr. Whitbread only wishes to 
reiterate his sentiments of de- 
votion to her Royal Highness, 
and of zeal for her re-establish- 
ment in all the rights of the em- 
pire over which she is one day 
to reign. ‘ S. WHITBREAD.” 





LETTER OF LORD LIVERPOOL TO THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES, DATED THE 
28TH or suty, IS8i4. 


“ Lord Liverpool has had the 


honour to receive the letter of 


her Royal Highness. Having 
communicated it to the Prince 
Regent, he has ordered him to 
inform her Royal Highness that 
he can have no objection to the 
intentions of her Royal High- 
ness to effect the design which 
she announces to the Prince Re- 
gent, of returning to her native 
country, to visit her brother, the 
Duke of Brunswick, assuring her 
that the Prince Regent will 
never throw any obstacle in the 
way of her present or future in- 
tentions as to the place where 
she may wish to reside. 

“ The Prince Regent leaves 
her Royal Highness at liberty to 
exercise her own discretion as 
to her abode in this country or 
on the continent, as it may be 
convenient to her. 

‘“« Lord Liverpool is also com- 
manded, on the part of the 
Prince Regent, to inform her 
Royal Highness, that he will 
not throw any obstacles in the 
way of the arrangements of her 
Royal Highness, whatever they 
may be, respecting the House 
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at Blackheath, which belonged 
to the late Duchess of Brunswick, 
or the rest of the private pro- 
perty of her Royal Highness ; 
but that, for reasons rather too 
long to explain, the Prince Re- 
gent will not permit the Prin- 
cess Charlotte to be Ranger of 
Greenwich-park, nor to occupy 
any of the houses at Blackheath 
which her Royal Highness has 
hitherto occupied. 

Lord Liverpool has also been 
enjoined, on the part of the 
Prince Regent, before he closes 
the letter which he has the ho- 
nour to send to her Royal High- 
ness, to tell her, in relation to 
the two articles which her Royal 
Highness has put in her letter 
concerning the rupture of the 
marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte with the hereditary Prince 
of Orange, as well as to the 
reason for which the allied Sove- 
reigns did not, previously to 
their departure from England, 
pay their visit to her Royal 
Highness, that, as to the first 
article, Lord Liverpool is com- 
manded by the Prince Regent 
to inform her Royal Highness, 
that the Prince Regent is not 
persuaded that the private con- 
siderations of the circumstances 
in which the Princess is placed 
can have been an obstacle to 
the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte. As to the second 
article, Lord Liverpool is also 
enjoined, on the part of the 
Prince Regent, to signify to her 
Royal Highness, that the Prince 
Regent never opposed himself 
to the allied Sovereigns making 
a visit to her Royal Highness 
during their stay in London. 





‘‘ Lord Liverpool has the ho- 
nour to be with all esteem and 
the highest consideration. 

‘ P.S.—The Prince Regent 
can make no difficulties on the 
subject of the directions which 
the Princess has the intention 
of giving as to the house at 
Blackheath; neither will the 
Prince Regent oppose her Royal 
Highness’s retaining the apart- 
ments in the palace of Kensing- 
ton, in the same manner as she 
possessed them while in Lon- 
don, for the convenience of her- 
self and suite.” 


—— ee 


By the KING. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


For adjourning the Solemnity of the 
Coronation of his Majesty. 


GEORGE R. 


Whereas by our royal proclamation, 
bearing date the 6th day of May last, 
we did (amongst other things) publish 
and declare our royal intention to cele- 
brate the solemnity of our royal coro- 
nation upon Tuesday the Ist day of 
August next, at our palace at West- 
minster; and whereas, for divers 
weighty reasons us thereunto moving, 
we have thought fit to adjourn the said 
solemnity until our royal will and plea- 
sure shall be further signified thereon, 
we do by this our royal proclamation 
give notice thereof; and we do hereby 
further signify to all our loving sub- 
jects whom it may concern, that all 
persons, of what quality or rank so- 
ever they be, who either upon our 
letters to them directed, or by reason 
of their offices or tenures, or otherwise, 
are to do any service at the time of 
such coronation, are discharged from 
their attendance on Tuesday the Ist 
day of August next. 

Given at our Court at Carlton-house, 
this 12th day of July, 1820, and in the 
first year of our reign. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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Documents recenily published, | 
t prove M. Olive Serres to be | 
the legitimate daughter of Henry 
Frederick, the late Duke of Cuin- 
berland :— 


Georce R.—Whereas it is our royal 
command that the bhirth of Olive, the 
Duke of Cumberland’s dauehter, is not 
to be made known to the nation during 
our reign: but from a sense of reli- 
gious duty, we will that she be ac- 
hnowledged by the Royal Family after 
eur death, should she survive our- 
selves, in return for confidential ser- 
vices rendered ourselves by Dr. Wil- 
mot in the year 1739, 

Dated Kew Palace, May 2, 1773, 


Witness, CHATHAM. 


This is to certify that the marriage 
of the Duke of Cumberland and Olive 
Wilmot was duly selemnized accord- 
ing to the established la-.s of the 
Church of Englaad, by myself, 

J. WiLMorT. 

March 4, 1767. 


Present at the marriage of the above 
pailies, Brooke, 
J. ADEE. 


This is to certify that Olive, the 
only child of the above parties, was 
born April 3, 1772. 

J. Witmor, 
R. Witmor, 
WARWICK. 


London, March 4, ISI6, 
T solemnly declare Mrs. Olive Serres 
to be the daughter of the late Duke of 
Cemberland, Warwick, 


t consider it just to state, that the 
marriage of the Duke of Cumberland 
and Olive Wilmot was solemnized in 
my presénce by bans: = Warwick, 

London, May 2, 1815. 


leonsider it proper that I should 





declare, that a sacred obligation pre- 


vented the late Dr: James Wilmot and 
myself frem disclosing’ Mrs. Olivia 
Wilmot. Serres’s birth during the 
King’s life, WARWIOK. 


* Green-street, April 2, 1816. 


T solemnly promise my protection 
to my cousia, Olivia Serres, should the 
Karl of Warwick depart ihis life be- 
fore the hing. 

Epvwanrp Warwick, 

June 3, ISi5. 


London, May 5, 1777. 

MemornaxpumM.—That Lord Cha 
ham hereby promises his: futnre pro- 
tection to Olive, the infant daughter 
of the Duke of Cumberland, and Olive, 
his wife; and also undertakes to see 
paid to the said Olive 5C@E yearly, 
until a suitable provision. is settled 
upon her, in consideration: of’ my pro- 
ising to observe a sacred secrecy as 
to her birth during the King’s life. 


J. Wi_mot, CHATHAM. 


Memonanncw.—That the Earl of 
Warwick hereby acknowledges having 


received from his Royal Highness the: 


Dube of Cumberland the sum. of 20007, 
on account of Olive his daughter, which 
sum the Earl of Warwick holds him- 
self answerable for to myself.—Wif- 
ness the signature of his Lordship, 

J. WitmMot, Warwick. 


ORIVE WILMOT, 

The only child of H. F. Duke of 
Cumberland, by Olive Wilmot, his 
lawful wife, begotten on her bedy 
771; born April 2, 1772, but bap- 
tized by her two Christian names only, 
to ensure privacy, as the supposed in- 
fant of my brother Robert. 

J. Wiumor. 


December 1, 1819. 
At my return from Deyonshire, I 
solemnly promise to acquaint. the Re- 
gent with the birth of Mrs. Olivia 
Serres. Epwarp. 
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